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Of its 435 kinds of 
counts 174 as “permanent residents.” 


birds, Florida 


The Arctic regions are usually coldest 
just before the sun rises, that is, in late 
February and early March. 

An audience of soo deaf students re- 
cently watched a television broadcast at 
the Golden Gate Exposition. 

Inquiries on how to feed pet crickets 
and keep them healthy have recently 
been received by a Cornell entomologist. 

Composers are generally at the height 
of their genius between 35 and 40 years 
of age, according to a recent statistical 
study. 


The mental age of children entering 
psychopathic hospital wards is sometimes 
rated by observing how completely they 
draw the human form. 


A collection of 1,500 mineral and fos- 
sil specimens, which two British women 
made prior to the 1820's, has come to 
the Field Museum of Natural History. 

A Stone Age woman whose skeleton 
was found in the Crimean Peninsula had 
the end joints of the little fingers cut off 
—a custom known in recent times 
among primitives. 


An archaeologist says that it is often 
hard to judge how warlike prehistoric 
men were, because stone blades and 
points could serve for hunting and do 
mestic use as well as for combat. 
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without airports? p. 324. 
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How can the Dust Bowl be kept covered? 
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How are dead Indians’ ears preserved? p. 
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What makes 
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Mars appear to “back up?” 
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What killed the sponges? p. 329. 
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What is a sternutator? p. 326. 

How can lignite be made as good as soft 
coal? p. 328. 
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How can English be 
Chinese? p. 328. 


made to sound like 


ETHNOLOGY 
What modern people can really appreciate 
Psalm XXIII? p. 331. 
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What is “hot” lightning? p. 323. 

What happens to our hearing when there 
is a lot of extraneous noise? p. 325. 


How can rockets the right 
course? p. 329. 
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How can watermelons be made seedless? 
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Is there less employment now than there 
was in January, 1930? p. 329. 
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To light up a dial phone, non-glare, 
seven-watt lights have been devised. 


The London Zoo’s baby giant panda, 
Ming, gets exercise by romping with a 
well-trained Alsatian dog. 

A population expert figures that 52.5 
per cent of the earth’s inhabitants are 
living on a little over five per cent of 
the land area. 


Fresh-harvested potatoes contain more 
vitamin C than potatoes kept in storage 
a month or longer. 


A thick stand of cattails, willows and 
alders along a small brook or irrigation 
ditch may drink it dry. 

To provide Stanford Museum with 
material for a coral scene, Florida divers 
collected a ton and a half of coral. 
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MEDICINE 


Chemicals Give Hope Dreaded 
Heart Ills Can be Conquered 


Work Through Influence on Reflex Nerve Action; 
Pain of Angina Abolished, Deaths Reduced by Third 


Hor: that such dreaded heart ail- 
ments as angina pectoris and coro- 
nary thrombosis can be conquered by 
chemical remedies is held out by dis- 
coveries announced by Dr. G. E. Hall, 
of the University of Toronto, at the 
meeting of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

The exact chemical that will be used 
has not yet been determined. It may be 
atropine, familiar as the “drops” doc- 
tors put in your eyes before testing your 
vision. This drug has shown some life- 
saving possibilities in dogs with experi- 
mental heart disease. More likely, Dr. 
Hall said, the chemical treatment used 
for human heart sufferers will be a com- 
bination of atropine with some other 
drug or chemical. 

The chemicals must be the kind that 
can produce results by their effect on 
certain sets of nerves, because a reflex 
nerve action, Dr. Hall has found, is 
probably responsible for sudden deaths 
from heart disease with or without evi- 
dence of the disease of the heart’s ar- 
teries known as coronary thrombosis. 

People likely to have a heart attack 
from mild exertion, cold air, worry or 
anxiety, as is the case with sufferers from 
angina and coronary thrombosis, prob- 
ably have a more sensitive reflex nerve 
mechanism than the average person. 

Existence of this reflex nerve mech- 
anism was discovered by Dr. Hall in stud- 
ies of dogs that could be given “heart 
disease” by cutting off the artery that 
supplies the heart muscle with blood. 
The reflex is from the afferent nerves 
leading away from the heart and pro- 
ducing the sensation of pain in angina, 
to the vagal nerves that lead to and stim- 
ulate constriction of the smaller arteries 
in the heart’s muscle. 

When this reflex was abolished, either 
by cutting the pain nerves or by ether 
anesthesia, the animals with the simu- 
lated heart disease had no pain. The 
leaths were reduced from 75 per cent. to 
25 per cent. in the nerve cutting pro- 
cedure, and from 50 per cent. to one 
per cent. when the pain nerves were put 
out of action by the anesthetic. Atro- 
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pine abolished the reflex nerve action to’ 


some extent, as shown by reduction in 
pain and in deaths. 

A Boston surgeon has been getting 
similar results in human patients, Dr. 
Hall said, by cutting some of the nerves 
and thus abolishing the reflex. Dr. Hall 
hopes that a chemical can be found to 
accomplish the same end without resort 
to the hazards of an operation on nerves 
connected with the heart. 

The reflex nerve mechanism, starting 
with the pain nerves, causes a spasm of 
the small blood vessels which cuts down 
the blood supply to the heart, Dr. Hall 
believes. In coronary thrombosis this 
blood supply is already reduced and fur- 
ther reduction is likely to stop the heart 
completely. Sudden and often fatal heart 
attacks in patients who have not had 
coronary thrombosis is probably caused 
by a spasm set up by the same reflex 
nerve mechanism. 
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Cancer Solution Promised 


OLUTION of the cancer problem, 

so far as the cause of breast cancer 
is concerned, seems promised by a meth- 
od presented by Dr. Charles Geschickter, 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more. “A method for determining the 
ultimate mechanism by which mammary 
cancer develops in humans” has been 
obtained, Dr. Geschickter said, by the 
studies he has made on rats. 

Working with a strain of rats which 
normally never have breast cancers, Dr. 
Geschickter produced such cancers in the 
animals by large doses of a female sex 
hormone. All forms of breast cancers 
can be produced in the rats by this 
gland product because, as Dr. Geschick- 
ter explained it, the hormone constitutes 
a physiologic agent which can be used 
to upset normal growth. 

This hormone or gland product is 
being used to treat certain glandular dis- 
orders in women, but there is no danger 
of its causing cancer, Dr. Geschickter 
said, because the doses used in treatment 
are much smaller (Turn to Page 332) 





HOT LIGHTNING 


Now man-made lightning, like Nature’s 
bolts, can set fires, it has been demon- 
strated by Westinghouse. 


“Assembly Line” Production 
Of Artificial Lightning 


SSEMBLY-LINE production of ar- 
tificial lightning for routine test- 
ing of all transformers to make sure, as 
they are completed, that they can with- 
stand natural lightning bolts when in 
service, and artificial creation of “hot” 
lightning, the kind which sets fires, are 
announced by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company as 
the two latest achievements in man’s 
struggle to capture and conquer light- 
ning. 

Great  1,500,000-volt 80,000-ampere 
bolts of lightning are now crashing 
down onto every transformer to make 
sure it is able safely to by-pass the bolt 
without damage to its essential electrical 
circuits, as it will be called upon to do 
when out in service on the line. 

And now for the first time, through 
the work of P. L. Bellaschi, an artificial 
lightning bolt which imitates natural 
lightning in its ability to set fires has 
also been created. It differs from the 
conventional artificial bolt in having a 
low-temperature, long-duration stroke fol- 
lowing the main and leader lightning 
discharges, similarly to natural lightning. 

Although the heat of previous arti- 
ficial bolts is intense and they have 





enormously destructive explosive effects 
on whatever they hit unless it is ade- 
quately protected, they did not last long 
enough to set fire to combustible targets, 
only leaving a scorched hole. The after- 
stroke of “hot” lightning generates tem- 
peratures only half as high as the main 
stroke, but it between 100 and 
1,000 times as long. 

The long-duration charge is produced 
by means of additional capacitators or 
a transformer from which the charge is 
“soaked” through a series of resistance 
and inductance coils in oil and permit- 
ted to follow the initial high current 
discharge relatively slowly. 

In demonstrations, “hot lightning” 
fused sand in a fiber tube, set fire to 
cotton cloth, and burned holes through 
copper sheets varying from one thirty- 


lasts 


second to one-sixteenth of an _ inch 
thick. 
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Cancer Control Attempted 
Through Use of Insulin 


HE POSSIBILITY of controlling 
fine in the future by means of in 
sulin, now used in diabetes treatment, 
is hinted in two reports to the Society 
for the Study of Internal Secretions. 

None of the work has yet reached the 
stage where insulin can be recommended 
for human cancers. But the studies show 
that scientists are trying all possible 
methods in the search for more weapons 
to fight this great killer. 

A University of Rochester group stud- 
ied two lots of rabbits which all had 
tumors of the same average size in the 
beginning. One lot got insulin and the 
other did not. There were always, even 
in the non-insulin group, a few spon- 
taneous regressions of the cancers. But 
there were always a few more regres- 
sions of the malignant growth in the rab- 
bits that got insulin. The insulin-treated 
animals always gained more weight than 
the controls and it was suggested that 
this improved nutrition might have been 
the determining factor in reducing the 
size of the cancers, rather than any di- 
rect effect on their growth by the re- 
duced amount of sugar in the blood. 

The attempts at controlling cancers in 
animals, with a degree of success in some 
cases, were described by two groups of 
investigators: Drs. John R. Murlin, C. 
D. Kochakian, T. B. Steinhausen and 
R. Ryer of the University of Rochester, 
and Drs. Milton O. Lee, William Free- 
man, R. G. Hoskins and Helen M. Le- 


vene of Harvard Medical School. 
Science News Letter, May 27, 1939 
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AERONAUTICS 


Air Giants of Future May 
Carry Own Oil Refineries 


IR GIANTS on the skyways of the 

future may carry their own petro- 
leum cracking refineries aloft, it was 
suggested at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute by S. D. Heron 
and Harold A. Beatty of the Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corporation. 

Increasingly aviation is demanding 
more powerful fuels, said the oil ex- 
perts, but at the same time it is rightly 
asking for safer fuels which will decrease 
the menace of fire. 

Safety fuels that ignite less easily and 
which burn more slowly than gasoline 
are the answer to this need. However, 
such fuels can be burned either in Diesel 
engines or in spark-ignition engines only 
after the latter are in operation. 

“Engines operated on safety fuel re- 
quire either gaseous or volatile liquid 
fuel for starting,” declared the petroleum 
experts. Unless these starting fuels are 
carried with great precautions they may 
greatly increase the low fire risk inherent 
in the safety fuels. If they are carried in 
heavy tanks like those used in storing 
oxygen under pressure they add weight. 


AERONAUTICS 


“It might be practicable to install a 
small electrically-heated cracking unit to 
crack either safety fuel or engine lubri- 
cating oil to a fixed gas (for starting),” 
the experts said. 

“Even though such a unit were of con- 
siderable size and weight, it still would 
probably be lighter than special pressure 
tanks for volatile or gaseous fuels; and 
it would avoid the manufacture, distri- 
bution, and storage of special starting 
fuels (in event that fuels other than 
gasoline were used for this purpose).” 

“The average layman has been led to 
believe that the use of Diesel engines is 
practically a cure-all for this problem 
(fire hazard), but to the aircraft oper- 
ator or designer the solution does not 
appear to be so delightfully simple,” they 
added. 

Current handicap of aircraft Diesels is 
that no 1,000 horsepower units have yet 
been seen in the United States, whereas 
spark-ignition engines giving 1,200 and 
1,500 horsepower are commonplace and 
2,000 horsepower units are now in de- 
mand, the petroleum experts concluded. 
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Pick-Up Airmail Service 
For Towns With No Airports 


NE of aviation’s fondest dreams— 
of a day when all first class mail 
goes by air—moved a step nearer real- 
ization when a United States airmail 
plane dropped low over ten Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and West Virginia towns 
for the first time in their histories to 
launch an experimental pick-up airmail 
service. 
Carrying no revenue load except mail, 
a fleet of five trim monoplanes of All- 
American Aviation, Inc., will in a few 
weeks’ time be serving 56 cities in four 
states with speedy letter service such as 
no small American city has ever had. 
If the novel experiment, backed by 
Federal funds to the extent of 43 cents 
a mile on one route and 32 cents on the 
other, is successful during the course 
of the next year, and Congress approves, 
it will be extended to hundreds of other 


cities throughout the United States and 
rapidly bring nearer the day when first 
class mail all goes the fastest way possi- 
ble—through the air. 

Several unique devices developed by 
an Irwin, Pa., dentist who became in- 
terested in aviation, Dr. Lytle S. Adams, 
underlie the new service which dispenses 
with the necessity of making landings 
to pick up letters and other packages, 
or to deliver them. 

A mail bag will be slung between two 
masts 40 feet high. As the mail plane 
approaches, an operator aboard the ship 
will lower a 65-foot cable at the end of 
which is a grasping hook, and at the 
end of another 20 feet, a container of 
mail for delivery to that town. 

As the bag being delivered touches 
ground, a special device will sever the 
copper wire by which it is fastened. An 
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instant later, the hook on the cable will 
snare the rope holding the container of 
outgoing mail. Service is thus possible 
in towns too small to afford excellent 
airports. 

Another important aeronautical prom- 
ise is also implicit in the All-American 
service, which is headed and financed 
by Richard C. du Pont, glider pilot. 
For, if these planes which carry no pas- 
sengers can be made to pay for them- 
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selves, and if all first class mail ever 
does go via air, a day will come when 
passengers and mails will go in separate 
planes. 

Two routes are to be operated, cover- 
ing the 56 small cities. One will go from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, with mail 
pick-up and delivery at 26 intermediate 
points. The other will run from Pitts- 
burgh to Weston, W. Va., with 30 in- 
termediate stops. 
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Audience Given a Deafness 
In Mass Demonstration 


Sounds Barely Perceived Against Noise Background 
Become Clearly Audible When Distraction is Removed 


CIENTISTS at the meeting of the 

Acoustical Society of America were 
made deaf en masse for a time and 
learned how one type of deafness appears 
to the afflicted. 

Dr. Harvey Fletcher, acoustical expert 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, put 
on the show which every person with 
normal hearing ought to hear to learn 
the problems of those who live in a 
world of ringing bells, sirens, waterfalls 
and murmurs of voices. 

While many deaf people hear no 
sounds, others have a kind of nerve deat- 
ness which produces sensations of noise 
in their head. 

Day and night bells may ring, sirens 
may grind out their shrilling noises, the 
roar of waterfalls may be heard or even 

in some cases—actual voices seem to 
be murmuring in a distracting back- 
ground of sound. 

To his audience, Dr. Fletcher brought 
such sounds by loud speakers in the au- 
ditorium and then, superimposed on this 
background of extraneous noise, he 
added simple speech, music and other 
understandable sounds. 

Like the deaf people, members of the 
audience experienced great difficulty in 
hearing under this condition. Then sud- 
denly, by removing the background of 
noise, Dr. Fletcher showed that the ar- 
ticulate speech which they had been try- 
ing to hear was really roaring at them as 
one might shout at a deaf person. 

The ringing sounds in the heads of 
deaf people have been known to cause 
eventually to commit suicide. 
While there has been no certain knowl- 
edge, it has been suggested that in some 


some 





cases the “voices” which famous char- 
acters of history have heard—like some 
of the saints and Martin Luther—may 
have been due to this type of deafness 
which produced head noises interpret- 
able as ever-present voices. Luther's en- 
counter with the Devil in which he 
hurled the inkpot at Satan may have 
had this physical interpretation. 
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(Turn to Page 335) 





AERONAUTICS 


Life Raft for Planes: 
Can Support 20 People 


NEW type of virtually unsinkable 
pneumatic life raft, designed to 
prevent repetition of forced landings by 
over-water planes as in the case of the 
British Cavalier several months ago with 
tragic consequences, is announced by 


U 
. vv. 


Army Air Corps engineers at 
Wright Field. Larger than previous 


types, the new “rubber boat” will ac- 
commodate ten passengers and will pro- 
vide sufficient buoyancy to support ten 
additional men clinging to lifelines at 
tached to the boat. 

A latex rubber bladder, canvas cov 
ered, supports the boat, the bottom of 
which is of heavy rubberized duck fabric, 
and contains three pneumatic inflatable 
seats. Valves and manifolds are provided 
on the latex bladder for inflation by car- 
bon dioxide gas, and cylinders of this gas 
are attached. About five pounds of the 
gas are required for complete inflation. 

The life raft is equipped with a pump 
and repair kit to patch leaks, so that 
the raft under ordinary circumstances 
will remain afloat almost indefinitely. 
Waterproof containers attached to the 
raft contain four army canteens of 
water, emergency rations, an emergency 
signal kit with six red flares, and a flare 
pistol. The raft may be rowed by four 





TEN MEN IN A BOAT 


This official photograph of the U. S. Army Air Corps shows how their new collapsible 
rubber air raft carries ten men to safety. Earlier rafts of this sort could hold only two. 
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two-section metal oars which are strapped 
in place. 

The new rubber boat is much more 
easily rowed and maneuvered than older 
and smaller boats, according to Wright 
Field engineers. When deflated and 
folded the craft occupies approximately 
three cubic feet of space. 

The Air Corps plans to use it as 
standard equipment on its big four-en- 
gined bombers, when they fly overwater, 
but it will probably be made available 
soon to commercial airlines. Tests on 
the new boat have been completed, and 
an order has already been placed for a 
service test quantity, amount of which 


was not disclosed. 
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Government engineers say that a small 
opening, such as the crack under a door, 
will almost completely destroy the sound 
insulating value of any wall. 


Germany has ordered that universities 
and technical schools turn out engineers 
faster, by shortening the courses. 


TIMES ARE CHANGING! 


The gas mask has been improved in func- 
tion but not in beauty or its grim reminder 
of the frailty of man. From left to right 
are shown: The handkerchief soaked in 
hypo that served the British against the 
German’s chlorine. The Ku-Klux-looking 
outfit is a later development of the British 
in the World War. The feedbag-looking 
mask is of Italian make. On the facing 
page, at left, the new type U. S. Army 
mask with replaceable aviator goggles and 
ventilation to remove moisture. Next the 
new Navy mask with a diaphragm to per- 
mit speech. At right, a new mask of syn- 
thetic rubber-like material, Koroseal, trans- 
parent and with improved circulation of 
air to keep goggles free of fogging. 
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CHEMISTRY 


Edgewood Arsenal Prepares 
For New Defense Program 


Gas Masks Are Special Feature; Production Could be 
Speeded Up to 300,000 a Month With Present Plant 


See Front Cover 


WITHERED skeleton of a mighty 

World War industry, which poured 
its products across the sea to the allies 
by the millions of units and then dried 
up when peace-time came, is coming to 
life again in a small Maryland town as 
Uncle Sam’s new defense program 
swings into action on land and sea and 
in the air. 

Gas masks for the Army! Smoke 
screens for the soldiers! Chemical shells 
and gas America hopes she will never 
use but is preparing anyway! That’s the 
business of Edgewood’s famous arsenal, 
busy as it has not been in many a year, 
a sprawling institution where experi- 
mental and pilot plants are being studied 
today to serve as guides for tremendous 
industries that may have to spring up 
overnight tomorrow. 

You can see some of it today, if you 
have proper permission, and are in the 
custody of a watchful Chemical Warfare 
Service officer, but it is becoming a bit 
more mysterious than ever as a spread- 
ing air of secrecy masks its work. 

Some buildings are relics of World 
War days. Everywhere, however, you 
will see huge concrete foundations that 





once supported enormous tanks of chemi- 
cals. Wherever you look are the network 
of pipes that once linked these tanks 
with buildings and buildings with each 
other. Through these pipes—ten feet off 
the ground—once flowed concoctions of 
death through poison gas. And they can 
do it again. 

At Edgewood you learn that the term 
“poison gas” is little used in the service. 
Chemical agent is the characteristic term 
for everything from mustard gas to the 
sneezing and crying gases that go by 
the technical names of sternutators and 
lachrymators. 

If the wind is right you will hear, at 
Edgewood, the dull booms of distant 
guns as chemical mortars, Livens_pro- 
jectors and their newer fellows shoot gas 
and smoke shells in nearby Bell Farm 
Test Field, hard by the shores of Ches- 
apeake Bay. When the Army gets to 
work on its big guns at Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground down the road toward Wil- 
mington, you can really hear the big 
fellows roar. 

The illustration on the front cover 
of this week’s Sctence News LetrTer 
shows a smoke screen spread to cover 
movement of troops. 

Any civilian visitor at Edgewood will 
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make for the gas mask factory for two rea- 
sons. In America—as yet—thanks be gas 
masks are a rarity and there is something 
of a Man-from-Mars aspect about them 
which intrigues the layman. Subcon- 
sciously perhaps the urge to visit the gas 
mask factory comes from the realization 
that here the civilian will probably find 
his closest reminder of what war is like. 

Gas mask manufacture is’one of Edge- 
wood’s chief activities. Eight hundred a 
day are being turned out by a skeleton 
force of 280—nearly all civilians and un- 
der Civil Service. These masks go to 
the Army and the Navy to replace old 
masks and to make possible a greater 
distribution of masks in the services, 
where the present ratio of mazks to sol- 
diers and sailors is about one mask for 
every four men. 

Using the same plant, but by increas- 
ing personnel to 1,500 and by going on 
a 24-hour production day, it is estimated 
that 300,000 masks per month could be 
made at Edgewood. 

Gas mask manufacture has come a 
long way since that shocking day in 
April, 1915, when a thin veil of haze 
swept over the landscape at Ypres and 
left in its wake a terrorized, shattered 
force of British and French soldiers. 

The hastily - concocted handkerchiefs 
soaked in a solution of sodium thiosul- 
fate, known also as hypo in photography, 
and tied over the mouth and nose, which 
the British used to gain some measure 
of safety from the original chlorine gas 
of the Germans, have now been replaced 
by masks that are proof against any 
known poison gas or dust. 

The weight of the mask and its sup- 
plementary filtering canister has come 
down, its utility has gone up. It fits bet- 
ter, lasts longer and is more comfortable. 
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Clever placement of the intake duct 
splits the flow of air and makes it sweep 
across the eye-pieces of the masks to keep 
them free of breath fog. 

Special masks are coming into produc- 
tion for all manner of jobs in the Army 
and Navy. Commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers are supplied with dia- 
phragm masks which permit the sounds 
of commands to come out without let- 
ting in poison gas. Telephone operators 
of the signal corps, too, wear masks of 
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this type. 

Some new masks have their eyepieces 
made to optical perfection so that the 
wearers can read delicate and sensitive 
instruments. Try reading the vernier set- 
tings on the range of a 75 millimeter 
gun while wearing an old-time gas mask 
and see how low is the accuracy of fire. 
Aviators need such special masks too be- 
cause of the myriad of instruments be- 
fore them in the cockpit. 
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Indian Ears Preserved 
By Copper Earrings 


NDIAN ears “preserved” by salts 

formed by their copper earrings after 
burial, and Indian skulls that were bur- 
ied minus bodies by some strange prehis- 
toric American custom, are among the 
finds salvaged by archaeologists from the 
Alabama T. V. A. area now flooded by 
waters of Wheeler Dam. 

Rated highly important for 
structing events in Southeastern states 
in America’s prehistory, the excavations 
at 19 sites in this area are described in 
a report by Prof. William S. Webb, of 
the University of Kentucky, issued by 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

The most primitive of the Indians 
whose homes now lie beneath the lake 
are described by Prof. Webb as having 
lived mainly on the bounty of the Ten- 
nessee River. They had no agriculture, 
no pottery, and did little hunting. They 
may have been cannibalistic, but the evi- 
dence is doubtful. They used a throwing 


recon- 


stick, similar to the atlatl of pre-bow 
and arrow days in some other sections 
of America, which may mean that these 
Indians lived many centuries ago. 

Prof. Webb and his associates record- 
ed every significant detail of Indian cul- 
tures they could find in the area to be 
flooded, because so far archaeologists ad- 
mit they are far from understanding 
when and how various tribes and types 
of Indian culture left their mark on the 
aboriginal Southeast. Shell ornaments 
and other objects found in some of the 
Alabama burial mounds resemble arti- 
cles used at the well-known Indian 
mound settlement of Etowah, Georgia, 
100 miles east. At other Alabama sites, 
many articles unearthed suggest to ex- 
perts the advanced Hopewellian Mound 
Builder culture in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Links between thes. factions, what- 
ever they were, are still missing. 

Science News Letter, May 27, 1989 
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MEDICINE 


Sulfanilamide Seems to 
Have Value For Smallpox 


HE NEW drug sulfanilamide ap- 

pears to have value in the treatment 
of smallpox. 

Four cases ia which it largely pre- 
vented the eruption from the disease are 
reported (Journal, American Medical As- 
sociation, May 13) by Dr. Walter O. 
McCammon of Springfield, Ky. 

Seven cases of smallpox recently came 
under the observation of Dr. McCam- 
mon. He used sulfanilamide in treating 
four, and there was only a slight erup- 
tion which soon disappeared. The pa- 
tients were back at work a week sooner 
than were the other three cases which 
were treated symptomatically and in 
which the typical eruption of smallpox 
developed. 

In an editorial the medical journal 
points out that no conclusions as to the 
value of sulfanilamide in preventing 
deaths from smallpox can be drawn 
from such a small number of cases. 

Although smallpox is increasing (there 
were 14,355 cases reported last year) the 
disease is now mild. 
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ENGINEERING 


Reversed Speech Sounds 
Like Foreign Tongue 


Y RECORDING human speech and 

then playing it backward, scientists 
are not only having a lot of fun but 
learning some new things about one of 
man’s oldest means of communication 
with his fellows. 

The first impression one has on lis- 
tening to reversed speech is that the 
talker is speaking in a foreign language 
and very rapidly, reports E. W. Kellogg 
of the R.C.A. Manufacturing Company 
to the Acoustical Society of America. 
The strange inflections suggest Chinese 
or some equally unfamiliar tongue. 

Even *hough the record may be made 
to repeat a single word over and over 
again and you know what the word is 
supposed to be, it is difficult to identify 
it by any sounds that you hear. 

The reason for this, suggests Mr. Kel- 
logg, is that when we talk few of us 
make the sounds we think we do. And 
many of the sounds that ought to be 
present are clipped or replaced by inex- 
act substitutes. 

We all talk so easily and without ef- 
fort that we are like a mother who 
would recognize her baby despite its 
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very dirty face. We recognize mangled 
words, provided reasonable fractions of 
their characteristics are preserved. 

A speed of speech which is easily in- 
telligible in ordinary sequence becomes 
impossible if we stop to identify indi- 
vidual sounds in the words. And that is 
what we have to do when we hear re- 
versed speech. 

Thus it is possible to get further in 
learning about the reversibility of speech 
if we try to say a word “in reverse” and 
then listen to the result. Try “world” 
and pronounce it “dirw.” You can omit 
the “o” because it is usually greatly 
slighted in pronunciation. 

Mr. Kellogg, as a test, studied the 
number of ways the word Schenectady 
could be spelled and still be recognized 
in speech. The answer—as Ripley will 
perhaps some day tell you—is 1,125. 
News Letter, May 27, 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Predict Good Health 
For Rest of Year 1939 


ARRING war or some other great 
catastrophe, a good health record 
for the year 1939 is predicted by statis- 
ticians of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. The prediction is based 
on the health record for the first quar- 
ter of the year, which is considered a 
reliable forecast because the mortality 
during the winter months is almost al- 
ways higher than at any other season. 
The 1939 record, however, will not 
measure up to the low mortality record 
established in 1938. The death rate for 
the first three months of the year is al- 
ready higher than for the corresponding 
period of 1938. Part of this has come 
from an increase in deaths attributed to 
influenza. 

Deaths from diabetes and from heart 
disease were also higher during the first 
quarter of 1939 than 1938. The death 
rate for diseases of the coronary (heart) 
arteries will almost certainly reach a new 
high figure in 19309. 

The death rate for syphilis .s down 
3.3 per cent. All the principal communi- 
cable diseases of childhood except whoop- 
ing cough caused fewer deaths in the 
first quarter of 1939. Tuberculosis deaths 
were slightly lower. Deaths from diar- 
rheal conditions and conditions associat- 
ed with childbirth were significantly 
lower. 

Suicide, homicide, accident and auto- 
mobile accident deaths were also lower 
during the period surveyed. 
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PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 


Seedless Watermelons 
By Chemical Treatment 


EEDLESS watermelons have been 

produced in the greenhouses of 
Michigan State College, by treating the 
ovaries of unpollinated flowers with the 
growth-promoting chemical, naphtha- 
lene acetic acid. The feat was performed 
by a Chinese botanist, Cheong-yin 
Wong, who describes his results in 
Science. (May 5) 

Besides the seedless watermelons, Mr. 
Wong has also produced seedless cu- 
cumbers and seedless green peppers by 
the same treatment. 

Some of the “fatherless” fruits that 
developed after the chemical stimulation 
of the fruit-forming parts of the flowers 
did not achieve full size or normal 
shape; others, however, were completely 
normal except for the absence of seeds. 

Mr. Wong reports of them: “The tex- 
ture of these fruits was very solid and 
firm. No difference in flavor could be 
detected from normally pollinated fruits.” 

Science News Letter, May 27, 1939 


CHEMISTRY 


Makes Superior Fuel From 
Little-Valued Lignite 


LTHOUGH not yet applied on a 
commercial scale, industrial chem- 
istry has perfected a means of producing 
an improved fuel from virtually value- 
less lignite, or brown coal, it was re- 
ported to the meeting of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers by Prof. 
E. P. Schoch of the University of Texas. 
By heating mixtures of lignite and 
light petroleum oil in a closed vessel, the 
large amounts of water in the original 
materials are removed. The resulting 
fuel compares with soft coal in heating 
value. 

Prof. Schoch estimates that a plant 
constructed to produce 231 tons of the 
lignite fuel each day could do so at a 
cost of $3.15 for ton of fuel created. The 
product would have a heating value of 
11,000 B. T. U. (British thermal units) 
to the pound and would compare with 
coal at $4.05 a ton and a heating value 
of 14,000 B. T. U. 


Science News Letter, May 27, 1939 
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Sponge Epidemic Traced 
To Fungus-Like Organism 


HE HIGHLY destructive epidemic 

that has almost wiped out the sponge 
fisheries of Bahama-South Florida wa- 
ters appears to have been due to a fun- 
gus-like organism, it is reported. (Na- 
ture, May 13) The report is signed by an 
international investigating committee 
composed of Paul S. Galtsoff, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Fisheries, and Hubert H. Brown, 
C. Leslie Smith and F. G. Walton Smith, 
Sponge Fishery Investigations, Nassau, 
N. P., Bahamas. 

The threads of the fungus-like organ- 
ism were found in the flesh of sick and 
dying sponges, but not in healthy sponges 
or in those long dead. It does not seem 
to affect other forms of marine life. 


Science News Letter, May 27, 1939 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Vernon Kellogg, 1867-1937, 
Comments on Germany 


RIENDS of Vernon Kellogg have 

brought together words and memo- 
ries into a beautiful book—a memorial 
he would have liked. Dr. Vernon Kel- 
logg, a great biologist and a_ pioneer 
trustee of Science Service, lived 70 event- 
ful years that ended two years ago. From 
the leaves of this volume, there comes 
pertinent comment on European affairs 
so pointed to today’s news that one re- 
alizes that while time passes philosophi- 
cal ideas persist. 

Dr. Kellogg, during the World War in 
connection with Belgian relief, lived at 
German GHQ, the heart of the German 
army. His “Headquarters Nights” re- 
corded his experiences. Are not these 
words of his, from his memorial vol- 
ume’s excerpt from that record, com- 
ment on Germany today? 

“Theirs is a point of view that will 
never allow any land or people con- 
trolled by it to exist peacefully by the 
side of a people governed by our point 
of view. For their point of view does 
not permit of a live-and-let-live kind of 
carrying on... 

“The creed of the Allmacht of a nat- 
ural selection based on violent and fatal 
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competitive struggle is the gospel of the 
German intellectuals; all else is illusion 
and anathema... 

“Struggle—bitter, ruthless struggle— 
is the rule among the different human 
groups. This struggle not only must go 
on, for that is the natural law, but it 
should go on, so that this natural law 
may work out in its cruel, inevitable 
way the salvation of the human species 
; That human group which is in 
the most advanced evolutionary stage as 
regards internal organization and form 
of social relationship is best, and should, 
for the sake of the species, be preserved 
at the expense of the less advanced, the 
less effective . . . This is the disheartening 
kind of argument that I faced . . . Add 
the assumption that the Germans are 
the chosen race, and German social and 
political organization the chosen type of 
human community life, and you have a 
wall of logic and conviction that you can 
break your head against but can never 
shatter—by headwork. You long for the 
muscles of Samson.” 


Science News Letter, May 27, 1939 


MEDICINE 


House Mice Indicted As 
Nerve Disease Carriers 


OMMON gray house mice are ac- 

cused of new wickedness—carrying 
the virus of a central nervous system 
disease and transmitting it to human 
residents in the house. 

Corralling mouse suspects from two 
Washington homes in which this dis- 
ease, choriomeningitis, has appeared, 
Dr. Charles Armstrong, senior surgeon 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, re- 
ports that the active virus of the disease 
was isolated in three out of five mice. 

“The failure to find the infection in 
21 mice trapped in eight homes and 
buildings wherein human cases had not 
occurred indicated that the association 
between the human cases and the infect- 
ed mice is more than a coincidence,” Dr. 
Armstrong stated. 

The disease, characterized by acu:. 
enset, headache, nausea or vomiting, 
stiff neck and moderate rising fever, is 
usually followed by recovery in ten days 
to two weeks, without any paralysis or 
nerve complications remaining as an 
after-effect. 

That the mice gave the disease to hu- 
mans, not vice versa, is indicated by the 
fact that the two patients, both house- 
wives, were removed to a hospital after 
only four days. The Public Health Serv- 
ice considers it would be remarkable for 
both cases to infect mice so quickly. 

1939 
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PHYSICS 


Self-Steering Rockets 
Use Tiny Gyroscopes 


=. gyroscopes—midget versions of 
the gyroscopes used to minimize roll 
on great ocean liners and which make 
possible the artificial horizon of the avia- 
tor’s cockpit—are now being used to 
control the direction of rocket flight at 
the isolated laboratory of Prof. Robert 
Goddard at RosWell, N. M. 

Prof. Goddard, Clark University phys- 
icist on leave, is supported in his rocket 
researches with funds from the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington and the Gug- 
genheim Foundation. 

The Goddard rocket gyroscopes are 
set to apply a controlling force when the 
long axis of the rocket deviates more 
than ten degrees from the vertical. Ini- 
tial experiments utilized the gyroscopic 
control only during the time of the pro- 
pulsive gases which make the rocket rush 
upward with terrific speeds. 

After that time the rocket continues 
onward and upward in a smooth curve. 
Motion pictures of rocket flight show 
the rocket shooting upward in a slowly 
wavering curve as it is corrected, first 
to the left and then to the right, for 
deviations. 

It should be possible, Prof. Goddard 
has indicated, to apply a compressed air 
system in the rocket which would be 
controlled by the gyroscope and which 
would force the directing vanes out into 
the slip-stream of the rocket and fur- 
ther aid vertical flight. 
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POPULATION 


Employment Normal Again 
But Unemployment Double 


LTHOUGH employment has reached 
A the 35,000,000 level of January, 
1930, unemployment has more than dou- 
bled, Dr. T. J. Woofter, Jr., WPA popu- 
lation expert, told the Population Asso- 
ciation of America. 

The unemployment problem has dou- 
bled because over a million boys and 
girls are reaching working age each year. 
About 65 per cent. join the job-hunting 
ranks, 

To solve America’s unemployment 
problem of the next 20 years, work must 
be found not only for the 11,000,000 
now out of work but also for an addi- 
tional 19,500,000. Most of these young 
job seekers are growing up in rural re- 


gions. 
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ASTRONOMY 


Vega is Overhead 


relative positions for centuries, as far as 
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High in the East Shines Most Beautiful Star; 
Movement of Mars Will Interest Late June Star Gazers 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


OST brilliant of the stars seen over- 

head on June evenings is Vega, 
high in the east in the constellation of 
Lyra the lyre. Just below is the northern 
cross, part of the figure of Cygnus the 
swan. Brightest star in the group is 
Deneb, toward the north and marking 
the top of the cross, now resting on its 
side. To the right, about as high, is 
Aquila the eagle. Here we find Altair, 
which can be identified because there 
is a fainter star just above it and another 
below. 

These orbs are indicated on the accom- 
panying maps, in which the heavens are 
pictured as they look at 10 o'clock (or 
11 if you use daylight saving time), on 
June first and 9 o'clock on the fifteenth. 
They would look the same way at 8 
o'clock on the thirtieth if you could see 
them at that hour, but you won't because 
the sky will then be too bright. 

Still another bright star that, in this 
summer of two world’s fairs takes us 
back to the Chicago Fair of six years ago, 
is visible high in the south. This, of 
course, is Arcturus, the light from which 
was used to open that fair. It is part of 
Bootes the bear-driver. And below this 
figure is that of Virgo the virgin, in 
which Spica appears. To the left of 
Virgo are the scales, Libra, with no star 
of the first magnitude. Then comes 
Scorpius the scorpion, with Antares 
shining red. 


Twins Hard to See 


Three other stars, which rank 
the brightest in the sky, are also shown. 
One is Regulus, in Leo the Lion, occu- 
pying a position in the western sky 
about as high as that of Aquila to the 
east. Part of this constellation is in the 
shape of a hook and is called the sickle. 
The blade curves downwards; the han 
dle, with Regulus at the end, is at the 
left. Our remaining two first magnitude 
stars are very low in the northwest, and 
will be rather difficult to see. Pollux, 
brighter of the twins, Gemini, is one; 
Capella, in Auriga the charioteer, is the 
other. An hour or two before the times 
of the maps, just as it is getting dark, 
they will be higher and more easily found. 


among 


There is no planet in a position this 
month to appear on the maps, but Mars 
is coming into the evening sky, rising 
before midnight. Mars is approaching 
very close to us, and in July will be closer 
than it has been at any time since 1924. 
It is in the constellation of Capricornus. 
This is next to Sagittarius the archer, 
which follows the curved tail of the scor- 
pion across the sky. Mars is of magni- 
tude minus 1.5, brighter than any star. 
It is not as brilliant as Jupiter, in the con- 
stellation of Pisces, which rises a little 
after midnight, of magnitude minus two. 

Saturn, in Aries the ram, rises about 
three hours before the sun. It is yellow 
in color and pale compared to Mars and 
Jupiter, though still equal to a first mag- 
nitude star. Brightest of all is Venus, last 
of our morning “stars,” which appears 
only about an hour before the sun after 
the dawn has started. 


Summer Solstice 


On June 22, at 2:40 a. m., eastern 
standard time, the sun reaches its farth- 
est north position in the sky. This po- 
sition, called the “summer solstice,” 
marks the official start of the season of 
summer. After this the sun moves south- 
ward. 

If you happen to be out late enough 
to watch Mars during these June eve- 
nings, you will be able to see a peculiar 
feature of its motion, one which was 
very puzzling to the ancients, and led 
them to a very involved theory to find 
an explanation. The stars are called 
fixed, because they remain in the same 
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the naked eye can detect. But the planets, 


of which Mars is one, are “wanderers,” 
they change their position from night to 
night. Note, for example, where Mars is 
this evening with relation to the stars 
about it. You might even make a small 
chart to show its place. Then, a few 
nights from now, look again, and you 
will find it has moved to the east. In 
recent months its motion has been con- 
tinually eastward. 


Motion Reversed 


But during June, as you watch, you 
will find it slowing up, and then about 
June 24 there will be several evenings 
when no motion at all can be detected. 
After that, it will move in the opposite 
direction, to the west. If you keep on 
watching during the summer, you will 
find it still again, about August 24, after 
which it will be moving, as before, to the 
east. 

Before the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it was the commonly accepted idea 
that the earth was the center of creation. 
The sun, the moon, Mars and the other 
planets all revolved around us. But why, 
then, should Mars, and the others, some- 
times go to the east and occasionally to 
the west? 

According to the theory of Ptolemy, 
which held sway for many centuries, the 
reason was that Mars moved, not around 
the earth itself, but in a circle, the center 
of which moved continually around the 
earth in a larger circle. In this way 1 
went forwards or backwards, but always 
in motions that could be resolved into 
circles, most perfect of figures and the 
only ones thought appropriate for celes- 
tial bodies. At first this was not so bad, 
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but gradually more and more circles had 
to be introduced as new facts were 
learned about the planetary motions, and 
the system became most unwieldy. 

In 1543 everything was simplified by 
the publication of the masterpiece of the 
Polish astronomer, Nicolaus Copernicus, 
a book generally known as “De Revolu- 
tionibus.” This revived a_ suggestion 
made centuries before by Aristarchus, a 
Greek astronomer, that the sun is the 
center and the earth just one of the 
planets, revolving around it. Despite op- 
position, this theory prevailed, and now 
we know why part of this month Mars 
seems to move to the east, and during 
the rest of the month to the west. 

We are observing it from a moving 
platform, for the earth moves around the 
sun at a speed of 18.5 miles per second. 
Farther out, Mars’ speed is 15.1 miles per 
second. Thus, every time we are on the 
same side of the sun as Mars, we over- 
take it at a relative specd of 3.4 miles per 
second, and while we are doing this the 
planet seems to go the other way, to 
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“retrograde,” as the astronomer says. In 
other words, the effect is similar to that 
observed by a person traveling along on 
an express train, and overtaking a slower 
freight train on the next track. Under 
such conditions, the freight may seem to 
be going backwards. 


Celestial Time Table for June 


Thursday, June 1, 10:11 p. m.,, full 
moon. Tuesday, June 6, 7:58 a. m., moon 
passes Mars, 17 lunar diameters to north. 
Wednesday, June 7, 4:00 a. m., Mercury on 
opposite side of sun; 6:00 p. m., moon 
farthest from earth—251,400 miles away. 
Friday, June 9, 11:07 p. m., moon in last 
quarter. Sunday, June 11, 11:45 a. m,, 
moon passes Jupiter, 8.5 lunar diameters 
north. Tuesday, June 13, 6:34 a. m., moon 
passes Saturn, 6.5 lunar diameters north. 
Saturday, June 17, 8:37 a. m., new moon. 
Monday, June 19, 3:00 p. m., moon nearest 
earth, 225,800 miles away. Thursday, June 
22, 2:40 a. m., sun farthest north—summer 
commences. Friday, June 23, 11:35 p. m., 
moon in first quarter. Saturday, June 24, 
3:00 a. m., Mars stationary, after this moves 
to west instead of east. 
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Mystery of Leprosy 
A\nd Tuberculosis 


NE of the unsolved questions in 

medicine and public health con- 
cerns the remarkable decline in leprosy 
in civilized countries since the Middle 
Ages. This horror of Biblical times still 
afflicts about 3,000,000 persons in various 
parts of the world. But in civilized coun- 
tries it is so rare a disease as to be a 
medical curiosity. In the United States, 
for example, only about 30 deaths from 
leprosy are recorded each year out of 
an annual total of nearly 1,500,000 


deaths. 





Scientists would like to know exactly 
what has caused this decline in leprosy 
because, as public health experts of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
point out. the answer might throw light 
on current medical problems, chiefly 
that of tuberculosis. This disease also 
seems on its way out, but if scientists 
knew just what happened to leprosy, 
they might be able to hasten further 
the elimination of tuberculosis, it is sug- 
gested. 

The two diseases have many points in 
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common. Both are caused by germs be- 
longing to the class of so-called acid- 
fast organisms. These germs seem to owe 
some of their properties to the fact that 
they have an outer coating of a waxy 
substance. Extensive modern chemical 
studies of the tuberculosis germ are 
throwing light on the properties of both 
this outer waxy coating and other parts 
of the tb germ. 


Other resemblances between leprosy 
and tuberculosis are their moderate de- 
gree of infectiousness and the prolonged 
incubation period which makes it almost 
impossible to trace the source of the 
infection. Both diseases are very refrac- 
tory to treatment and both tend to run 
a prolonged course. For both ailments 
institutional treatment with some degree 
of segregation is advisable, both to re- 
duce the chances of spread and because 
this form of treatment is best for the 
patient. 

Hereditary predisposition seems to 
play a part in determining the victims 
of both diseases. 

Science News Letter, 
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Assyrians Know Customs 
Of Shepherd’s Psalm 


ROBABLY no Bible passage is so 

frequently explained as the Twenty- 
Third Psalm. And still the Western 
World has difficulty in realizing how 
completely the pictures of shepherd life 
suggest the fullness of living to the Near 
East. 


A new small book by an Assyrian, 
who was a chief shepherd’s son and who 
grew up to become an Episcopal the- 
ologian, presents the Assyrian ethnology 
—to view it from a scientific angle—of 
the well-known passage. 

Nearly every one in Arabia, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia knows something 
about sheep, because the desert people 
depend on sheep for a livelihood, ex- 
plains Dr. George M. Lamsa, in The 
Good Shepherd: The Twenty-Third 
Psalm. (A. J. Holman Co.) But good 
shepherds are rare, and some become so 
famous that they are set up as examples 
to be emulated. 

Sheep raising has been considered the 
highest occupation in that part of the 
world throughout the centuries, he con- 
tinues. Experienced shepherds act as 
judges, arbitrators, instructors of young 
shepherds, musicians, legislators, and 
healers. Like statesmen, they make oral 


treaties with surrounding tribes. 


says Dr. 


“Indeed,” Lamsa, “a shep- 
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herd in a sheep camp is like a captain 
on an ocean liner. He is the sole ruler 
of the people and their flocks, and his 
word is law.” 

It was not so strange that ancient 
prophets and kings were called to lead- 
ership from tending sheep. 

The feasting and brimming cup des- 
cribed in the psalm are typical of hos- 
pitality among Eastern nomads, says the 
Assyrian. Food for guests or strangers 
must be piled high and the dishes run- 
ning over, lest they fear there is too lit- 
tle, and refuse to eat. Easterners even bor- 
row from a neighbor to set forth a laden 
table for guests. And when an enemy 
comes to see if rumors of poverty are 
true—as is sometimes done—the hasty 
arrangement of a lavish meal wins ad- 
miration from the gossipy guest. He will 
at least leave pitying and admiring the 
family that keeps up its traditions of 
generosity in a hard time. 
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than those used to produce the cancers 
in the rats. The development of cancer 
under the influence of this hormone, he 
added, all depends on conditions exist- 
ing in the breast before the influence of 
the hormone is brought onto the scene. 

Another female sex hormone can prob- 
ably be used in a chemical test for dis- 
tinguishing between breast cancer and 
another disease of the breasts, chronic 
cystic mastitis. The amount of this hor- 
mone, as measured by its excretion prod- 
uct, pregnandiol, is reduced in the cystic 
condition, Dr. Geschickter said. 

A weapon against one form of heart 
disease, bacterial endocarditis, has been 
forged by two St. Louis physicians, Drs. 
Ralph Kinsella and R. O. Muether. By 
discovering a way to produce and cure 
the disease in animals, these doctors have 
presented medical science with a possible 
means of curing the ailment in man and 
with a means for further research for a 
cure if necessary. 

Germs play a part in this heart ail- 
ment, which is a diseased condition of 
the heart valves. The disease can be pro- 
duced in dogs exactly as it appears in 
man, the doctors found, by a mechanical 
injury to a heart valve followed by in- 
jection into a vein of germs of the strep- 
tococcus family. When induced in this 
way, the condition was invariably fatal. 

Treatment with a chemical remedy, 
known by the trade name of merthiolate, 
saved half of a group of 24 animals. 
Sulfanilamide also proved an effective 
remedy against the ailment in dogs, but 
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its action was not as prompt as that of 


the other chemical. 
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Artificial Heart 


A ARTIFICIAL lung and heart de- 
vice with real life-saving possibili- 
ties made its debut before the American 
Medical Association meeting. 

The mechanical steel cylinder and 
pumps of the apparatus have already 
doubled successfully for the living lungs 
and beating heart of a cat, keeping the 
animal alive for eighteen minutes while 
its own breathing apparatus was put 
temporarily out of commission by a 
surgical clamp which closed the artery 
supplying blood to the animal’s lungs. 

An attempt to save human lives with 
this artificial heart and lungs is the next 
step planned by the inventors, Drs. John 
H. Gibbon, Mary H. Gibbon and Charles 
Kraul, of the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School. 

Pulmonary embolism is the condition 
for which the apparatus holds promise 
of saving lives. This condition, in which 
a blood clot obstructs the artery leading 
to the lungs, causes two per cent. of all 
deaths. It is the condition most feared 
after surgical operations, killing about 
six out of every hundred persons who 
die after an operation. It develops un- 
expectedly and kills so rapidly that there 
is not time to do anything to save the 
patient. 

Thousands of attempts have been 
made, Dr. Gibbon said, to save patients 
from this complication by slitting the 
artery and sucking out the blood clot. 
Of all the attempts, however, only about 
a dozen have ever succeeded. The extra 
time which the artificial heart and lungs 
can keep the patient alive, if it works 
as well with humans as with cats, may 
be enough to allow life-saving measures 
to be applied with a good chance for 
success. 

The apparatus consists essentially of 
two pumps, one for arterial and one 
for venous blood, and a cylinder. The 
blood on its way from one pump to the 
other passes over this cylinder in a thin 
film, picking up life-essential oxygen 
which the blood normally gets from the 
lungs. The obstruction to its passage to 
the lungs in pulmonary embolism pre- 
vents this vital oxygen-collecting proc- 
ess, and the resulting oxygen starvation 
of the body is what makes the condition 
fatal. The apparatus is attached to a vein 
and to an artery, is primed by a small 
amount of blood from a donor, and then 
will carry the patient’s own blood supply 








through the oxygen-collecting circuit and 
back to his body. 

Attempts by means of sedative drugs 
to save lives threatened by pulmonary 


embolism were reported by another 
group of investigators, Drs. Geza de 
Takats and George K. Fenn, of Chicago. 
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Gas Mask For Oxygen 


A INVENTION which rivals the 
new chemical remedy, sulfanila- 
mide, in its power to save lives and 
restore health to suffering patients was 
demonstrated by a group of Mayo Clinic 
physicians. 

It is a new gas mask, for giving oxy- 
gen efficiently and economically. One of 
the famous Mayo Brothers, Dr. C. W. 
Mayo, and its inventors, Drs. Walter M. 
Boothby, W. R. Lovelace II, and A. H. 
Bulbulian, described its promising medi- 
cal uses. 

One patient desperately ill with rheu- 
matic heart disease began to improve im- 
mediately when given one hundred per 
cent. oxygen with the new apparatus, 
although he had been expected to die. 
The treatment was not a cure, but an 
aid to the patient’s fight to recover. 

Patients suffering with gas gangrene 
and tetanus or lockjaw have been helped 
to recovery by oxygen given with this 
new type of mask. The recovery in these 
cases is due to the fact that both these 
ailments are caused by germs of the 
kind that cannot live in an atmosphere 
that contains oxygen. Giving the patient 
one hundred per cent. oxygen makes life 
very unpleasant for the germs and gives 
the patient a better chance to overcome 
them and get well. 

The mask is also being used to give 
oxygen to patients in shock or collapse 
following injury or surgical operation, 
in cases of abdominal distention, for 
headaches following air injections into 
the brain for diagnosis of brain tumors, 
for migraine headaches, and for a num- 
ber of lung disorders. The mask has al- 
ready been installed on an airline for 
use of pilots and passengers threatened 
by oxygen lack at high altitudes. 

The reason the new apparatus is find- 
ing such a wide field of usefulness is 
because it can be used in the patient's 
home as well as in large, well equipped 
hospitals and because it reduces enor- 
mously the cost of oxygen treatment. The 
cost of giving oxygen by oxygen tents, 
method used before invention of the 
new mask, is from $12 to $25 a day. 
This has prevented the use of oxygen 
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except in very few cases, chiefly severely 
ill pneumonia patients. With the new 
apparatus the cost of the oxygen should 
average only $5 to $8 a day. 

The reduction in price, made possible 
by the efficiency of the apparatus, will 
enable doctors to use helium quite gen- 
erally in treatment of asthma. Until six 
months ago, Dr. Boothby pointed out, 
helium was never used except for the 
most severe asthma cases, because of the 
high cost. With the new apparatus, both 
helium and oxygen can be used, starting 
with helium and as the patient gets bet- 
ter, increasing the proportion of the less 
expensive oxygen till the patient is get- 
ting all oxygen. 

Tanks of pure helium should never be 
in a hospital ward or in a patient’s room, 
Dr. Boothby warned, “or someone will 
be killed in two minutes.” The danger 
is that the nurse or attendant might 
leave the patient breathing pure helium 
for a minute or two, while answering 
a knock at the door, for example. Com- 
plete lack of oxygen for even so short 
a time would prove fatal. 

Besides the greater efficiency and 
lower cost, the new mask is not at all 
uncomfortable to wear. Only the nose is 
covered, so that the patient can talk and 
drink water, and if not too sick can sit 
up and read or carry on other activities. 
When helium is being given, the patient 
will find his speech sounds as if he were 
talking through his nose. This is because 
helium breathing, Dr. Boothby  ex- 
plained, causes an apparent change in 
the pitch of the voice. 
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Must Attack Mental Illness 


ENTAL illness and defect are the 

next great plagues in line for at- 

tack by medical men, Dr. Rock Sleyster, 

of Wauwatosa, Wis., said in his presi- 
dential address. 

Hand-in-hand with the attack on these 

problems will come an understanding of 
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ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE with Watson Davis, 
Director of Science Service, will have as guest 
scientist Dr. Carl D. Anderson of California Insti- 
tute of Technology, Nobel prizewinner in physics. 
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away nebulae and other astronomical bodies. 
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report and interpret the latest news of science. 
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man’s mind to help solve problems of 
government, Dr. Sleyster pointed out. 

“One by one the great plagues that 
used to devastate mankind are being 
overcome,” he declared. “No longer does 
civilized man live in constant fear of 
cholera, smallpox and bubonic plague. 
Typhoid fever has become so rare that 
many a modern physician has never seen 
a case of this disease. . . . In our own 
time we have seen arsphenamine for 
syphilis, insulin for diabetes, liver for 
pernicious anemia, biologic preparations 
for pneumonia and scarlet fever, sul- 
fanilamide and sulfapyridine for strep- 
tococcic and pneumococcic and similar 
infections . We have seen the life 
expectancy rise from 40 years at birth 
to 62 years. What fields remain to be 
conquered? 

“Among the problems which yet con- 
front us, mental defect and mental dis- 
ease are increasingly significant. They 
are imposing in their scope. An under- 
standing of the human mind and of 
human thinking may aid in the solu- 
tion of problems of government.” 

The 1,300,000 Americans who, Dr. 
Sleyster estimates, are on any one day 
incapacitated by epilepsy, feebleminded- 
ness and various types of mental illness, 
constitute a problem which is directly up 
to physicians to solve. Besides this huge 
problem, there is the problem of how to 
oppose the forces which tend to sap the 
vitality of men and women, destroy their 
initiative and break down individual 
character. 

“The citizen of the United States in 
Revolutionary times was a hardy pioneer 
who had fought the forces of men and 
of nature successfully and who knew 
where he wanted to go and what he 
wanted to do,” Dr. Sleyster pointed out. 
“Today the forces that have been de- 
veloped by man as a result of modern 
invention in the field of both materials 
and of thought are so intricate and so 
great that frequently they are far beyond 
the ability of the average man to grasp. 
Hence bewildered, little men seek con- 
stantly for leadership without even suf- 
ficient data or background to determine 
whether or not the leadership is for good 
or evil.” 

It is the responsibility of the physicians 
and of the nation to see that, as a 
consequence of this situation, people do 
not pay too great a price, in breakdown 
of character, for security in old age, 
medical care and insurance against un- 
employment. 

Granting that not all the people pos- 
sess the benefits of “American life and 
living” which are enjoyed by the ma- 
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jority, Dr. Sleyster said that the same 
forces which brought us to our present 
high standards of health and _ living 
should enable us to extend these benefits 
to those who have not yet enjoyed them. 
“To this purpose the American medi- 
cal profession has repeatedly dedicated 
itself,” he declared, adding that as pres- 
ident of the American Medical Associa- 
tion for the coming year he proposes to 
devote himself primarily to this task of 
“doing all that can be done to spread 
more widely the benefits of American 

life and living.” 
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Acne Helped by Vitamin D 


XCELLENT results in treating acne 

with vitamin D, the sunshine vita- 
min that cures and prevents rickets, were 
announced by Dr. Merlin T. R. Maynard 
of San Jose, Calif. 

The treatment brought about satis- 
factory results in 75.6 per cent and 83.4 
per cent, respectively, of patients in two 
groups. X-ray treatment, which is not 
always satisfactory in acne cases, was un- 
necessary when vitamin D was given. 

Vitamin D was also helpful, Dr. May- 
nard reported, in treating other skin 
diseases such as alopecia areata, which is 
characterized by patches of baldness; 
scleroderma, in which the skin grows 
thick, hard and rigid; and a hardening 
of the skin from overdosage of X-rays. 

Explaining the action of the vitamin, 
Dr. Maynard said that chronic inflam- 
matory diseases such as these respond to 
agents like vitamin D which modify the 
calcium and phosphorus in the blood 
serum and the tissues. 

Vitamin D is essential for normal utili- 
zation of calcium. Since the vitamin is 
found only in limited quantities in ordi- 
nary foods, the chief medical source has 
been cod liver oil. 
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Sudden Deaths Explained 


ASES of sudden death formerly la- 
belled “acute indigestion” and more 
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recently attributed to heart disease may 
be explained through the balloon-swal- 
lowing experiments reported by Drs. 
Lester M. Morrison and William A. 
Swalm, of Temple University, Philadel- 
phia. More successful treatment of both 
heart and digestive disorders resulted 
from the findings, the Philadelphia doc- 
tors declared. 


According to the balloon experiments, 
the sudden deaths may be due to disten- 
tion of the stomach acting through the 
vagus or other nerves like a hair-trigger 
mechanism to cause sudden changes in 
the heart or its arteries. The changes 
may produce fainting, the severe pain of 
angina, and even sudden death with or 
without stoppage of the heart’s arteries. 


In the experiments, the tiny balloons 
were inflated after being swallowed. 
Two patients with angina pectoris and 
two with other forms of heart disease 
experienced severe distress as a result of 
the inflation. The attacks were promptly 
relieved by release of the gas in the bal- 
loons. 

An intimate connection between the 
nerves of the digestive tract and those 
of the heart was shown, the Philadelphia 
doctors said, by the fact that consistent 
and analogous changes in the tracings of 
the heart’s action were produced by 
blowing up the balloons in three of the 
four patients. 

The results of the experiments apply 
especially, it was pointed out, to patients 
with angina pectoris who also have dis- 
orders of the stomach and _ intestines. 
Treatment for such patients, planned as 
a result of the experiments, consisted in 
giving antispasmodic drugs to quiet the 
nerves that are intimately related to the 
heart; a strict diet arranged to avoid 
foods tending to form gas; and instruc- 
tion to the patients never to eat when 
tired or nervously distraught. Surprising 
improvement followed this plan of treat- 
ment, it was reported. 
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Meerschaum Pipe Chemical 


HE ESSENCE of a meerschaum pipe, 

a chemical known as hydrated trisili- 
cate of magnesium, has been giving good 
results, in both England and the United 
States, as a remedy for stomach ulcers, 
Dr. Manfred Kraemer, of Newark, N. J., 
told members of the Association. 

Out of a group of go patients with 
long standing, severe recurrent ulcers, 
79 were benefited by the “seafoam” 
chemical used in making the pipes to 
which it gives its name, and 73 have been 
free of symptoms for periods ranging 
from three to eighteen months. 

Advantages of this form of magne- 
sium over other drugs used to combat 
acidity in ulcer cases were reported as 
follows: The chemical has no injurious 
effects and does not incite the intestinal 
tract to undue activity. Its acid-neutral- 
izing action is gradual, which is valuable 
because acid is secreted in the stomach 
over a period of hours. It can probably 
remove acid from the ulcerated areas by 
absorption in addition to neutralizing 
acid in the stomach. 
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Save Them if You Can 


HE IMPORTANCE of pulling teeth 

and cutting out tonsils to prevent or 
cure ailments elsewhere in the body has 
been greatly exaggerated, Dr. Hobart A. 
Reimann, of Philadelphia, declared. 

Ten years of this practice, as reported 
in medical literature, have failed to prove 
a relation between infection in teeth and 
tonsils, Dr. Reimann reported on the 
basis of a study by himself and his asso- 
ciate, Dr. W. Paul Havens. 

The general idea of systemic disease 
arising from a focus of infection in one 
part of the body cannot be denied, he 
said. Such a relation exists in the case of 
boils that lead to blood poisoning. But 
the routine extraction of teeth or re- 
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moval of tonsils in the hope of influenc- 
ing general systemic or remote disease is 
not warranted, he declared. 

Even in the case of acute colds, inflam- 
mation of the inner ear, bronchitis and 
pneumonia, removal of the tonsils failed 
to lessen the attacks, one study of 1,000 
children over a ten-year period showed. 

A tooth should be removed when it is 
definitely beyond repair or if a chronic 
abscess is causing pain, swelling and 
other local symptoms, the Philadelphia 
doctors stated. Similarly, tonsils should 
come out when the patient is having 
repeated sore throat or if the tonsils are 
chronically inflamed. Aside from these 
conditions, their findings failed to show 
good reason for removal of teeth or ton- 


sils. 
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“Corpse Come to Life” 


AKING on permanently the appear- 

ance of “a corpse suddenly come to 
life” may be the fate of those who use 
nose drops containing silver, such as 
argyrol, or similar preparations, warned 
Dr. Ben L. Bryant, of Los Angeles. 

The condition, characterized by a 
bronzed-blue or slate color of the skin 
that has been termed corpse-like, is 
known medically as argyria. It comes 
about from the chemical action of light 
on the silver which has deposited in the 
tissues following use of silver-containing 
drugs. Methods have been devised for 
determining the amount of silver that 
will cause argyria to develop, but no very 
successful methods for causing the dis- 
coloration to fade have been developed. 
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Bring Meteorite Fragments 
From Arabian Desert 


RAGMENTS of a meteorite that fell 

near Wabar in the Rub’al Khali, 
heart of the Arabian desert, and of silica 
glass formed by the hot blast as it struck, 
have been added to the collection of the 
Field Museum of Natural History. The 
specimens were brought out by an oil 
geologist, who visited the inaccessible 
site In 1937. 

The silica glass is of peculiar interest 
because it is full of microscopic globular 
flecks of iron from the meteorite. The 
theory is that the heat of impact was 
so great that part of the iron and some 
of the desert sand were vaporized, and 
then condensed into the iron-impreg- 
nated glass. 
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After Drought, What? 


ROUGHT’S grip on the Great 
Plains seems to be slipping. Winter 
brought more snow, spring more rain; 
dust storms are only intermittent now 
instead of nearly incessant. A_ timid 
green creeps over the Dust Bowl. Farm 
families, who trekked in creaking jal- 
lopies to California, Oregon, anywhere 
to get away, are drifting back, and those 
who stayed are hoping to get off relief 
and “make a crop” for themselves again. 
This return from exile gives land-use 
scientists a chance to grow some new 
gray hairs. If farm practices are renewed 
on the old basis, with the coming of a 
cycle of good rainfall, the Plains will be 
all set for another act of the same tragic 
drama when drought returns—as return 
it doubtless will, some day. 

All of which makes timely a new 
WPA publication, Farming Hazards in 
the Drought Area, written by R. S. 
Kifer and H. L. Stewart of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Although they sedulously avoid dra- 
matics and stick to unimpassioned facts 
and figures, the grief and misery that 
stalked the West during the nightmare 
of the mid-thirties crop out in spite of 
them, through the chill statistics of fami- 
lies on relief, debt loads, depletion of 
cattle through drought-forced sales, and 
so on. 

Recommendations for rehabilitation 
necessarily vary from section to section, 
but in general the reformed land-use 
practices would include increasing the 
size of the farm units in the drier areas, 
taking wind-eroded soils out of plowed 
crops and putting them under perma- 
nent native grass sod, diversifying crops 
instead of putting almost exclusive em- 
phasis on wheat, and above all develop- 
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ing a relatively small-scale, one-family 
livestock industry. 

The report recognizes the necessity for 
financial assistance to farmers in accom- 
plishing this program, as well as the 
fact that such loans will probably have 
to be government-backed. But no choice 
is seen between this and continued bank- 
ruptcy and misery for a whole major 
geographic section. 

Science News Letter, May 27, 
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Noise Reduction 


1939 


OISE reduction in business and in- 

dustry is a splendid objective, but 
all too little attention has been given to 
the proper acoustical design of ear plugs 
which will enable the wearer to reduce 
markedly the bewildering irritating and 
potentially damaging “sea” of noise 
which surrounds industrial workers 
everywhere, said Prof. Vern O. Knud- 
sen of the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

Most ear plugs on the market, Prof. 
Knudsen indicated, are designed more 
for swimmers than for hearers. In a 
systematic acoustical study of such de- 
vices Prof. Knudsen has been able to de- 
vise improved forms. 

One “ear defender,” as the device is 
known, consists of a tapered rubber plug 
containing an outer plug of heavy metal 
and an inner plug of soft rubber. The 
two plugs, which for high insulation 
against sound should have inertness as 
large as possible, are coupled by means 
of an air space and the rubber walls of 
the tapered tube. 

A fifty-decibel reduction in sound in- 
tensity is achieved with these new de- 
vices; a reduction equivalent to the 
change in sound intensity on a_ busy 
street to that in a quiet garden. 

Just as grays, whites and blacks in the 
background of a painting may enrich the 
colors of the picture’s main theme, so too 
will the music of the future be played 
against a background of synthetic tones 
which will enhance the music’s main 
theme, Dr. Knudsen predicted. 

These background “unpitched sounds” 
can be generated in a type of apparatus 
already developed — the Voder — which 
by electrical circuits can simulate a wide 
variety of natural sounds and even 
sounds which have never been heard be- 
fore. 

It is possible, suggests Prof. Knudsen, 
to use filters that will select tonal bands 
from these sounds which will form a 
harmonic series. By the musicians of the 
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future these sounds could be incorpor- 
ated into music as background which 
will enrich the main theme melody. 
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Buzz and Hiss Make Speech 


BUZZ and a hiss—that’s all there is 

to human speech, even the smooth- 

est sugary tones of a radio announcer. 

Bell Laboratory scientists showed that 

a buzz and a hiss combine to give every 

infection in the whole gamut of human 

speech. The buzz-hiss sounds mix and 

mingle in the throat and mouth and 
turn into intelligible speech. 

The first sound, called the “buzz,” has 
three properties. It has a pitch deter- 
mined by the fundamental frequency of 
vibration; an intensity determined by the 
total sound power issuing from the 
speaker’s mouth; and it has a quality 
determined by the relative amounts of 
sound power carried in various frequen- 
cy bands. The second sound, the hiss, 
has no pitch whatever and is only a 
noise. 

Homer Dudley demonstrated a new 
device — yet unnamed — which takes a 
spoken sentence apart and then puts it 
together in any fashion the scientists 
may desire. A young man’s husky tones 
turn to those of a quavering old man, 
or to the pleadings of a lovelorn girl, at 
the twist of a dial. 

Basically the new speech analysis in- 
strument is like the Voder—now being 
shown at the World’s Fair—but it is 
controlled by the speaker’s voice rather 
than by keys. 
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Buildings Shaped by Sound 


UILDINGS shaped by sound, rather 

than geometry alone, should add a 
strange new beauty to the architecture of 
tomorrow, J. P. Maxfield and C. C. Pot- 
win of Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., asserted. 

The demands for good hearing char- 
acteristics in auditoriums and concert 
halls have been so great that acoustical 
factors are influencing the appearance 
of new structures, they said. 

The old method was to design and 
build a structure and then apply correc- 
tive acoustical tricks if needed for better 
hearing. Modern architects plan from 
acoustics first and find that the acoustical 
requirements often produce pleasing new 


shapes and contours. 
Science News Letter, May 27, 1989 
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*First Glances at New B 


Medicine 


Heactu at Firry—William H. Robey, 
ed.—Harvard Univ., 299 p. $3. Mem- 
bers of the faculty of Harvard Medical 
School prepared the lectures which make 
up this book of information and advice 
for the layman. The book is nontechni- 
cal and easy to read. The subjects cov- 
ered include heart blood pres- 
sure, cancer and rheumatism, and the 
several authors have described and ex- 
plained latest developments in each of 
the fields. As the title indicates, the 
subjects are of especial concern to per- 
sons of middle age, but since sound 
health at age 50 has its foundations laid 
much earlier, the title should not dis- 
courage younger persons from reading 
the book. 


disease, 
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Sociology 

Wuo Are Tuese Ameritcans?—Paul 
B. Sears—Macmillan, 116 p., 60 c. The 
natural history of Homo sapiens v. 


Americanus seen through the eyes of an 
experienced ecologist and told in simple, 
straightforward English. Between the 
sociologist who ignores science and the 
demagog who at once overrates and 
falsifies science stands the true scientist 
who has a more definite knowledge of 
both its values and its limitations. And 


therein lies the beginning of wisdom. 
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Physics 
Evectron Oprtics—Otto Klemperer- 

Cambridge (Macmillan), 107 p., $1.75 
The basic principles, methods and ap- 
plications of electron optics for use by 
the student of experimental physics and 
the research worker who has not special- 
ized either in geometrical optics or in 


electron physics. 
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Astronomy 
Tue Story of Astronomy—Arthur 
L. Draper and Marian Lockwood—Dial 
Press, 394 p.. $3. The assistant curators 
of the Hayden planetarium, New York 
City, tell the story of astronomy as they 
de in their lectures describing the heav- 
ens at the daily planetarium shows. 
Abundant illustrations are a feature of 
the book. 
News Letter, May 27, 


Science 1939 


Entomology 

Tue Genera DerMaceNntTor AND Oro- 
CENTOR (IxopIDAE) IN THE UNITED 
STATES R. A. Cooley — Govt. Print. 
Off., 89 p., illus., $1.25. Ticks used to 
be merely rather troublesome woodland 


Science News Letter, for May 27, 193 


and brushland pests; mow they are 
known as bearers of dangerous diseases. 
This manual gives their taxonomy (in- 
cluding synonomy ), detailed description, 
with plates; distribution, with maps; 
host relationships. Invaluable alike to en- 


tomologists and public health workers. 
Science News Letter, May 27, 1939 

Nutrition 
Foop anp HeattrH—aA. Barbara Cal- 


low—Oxford, 168 p., illus., $1.75. This 
book by a leading English nutritionist, 
modestly subtitled “an introduction to 
the science of nutrition,” purports to 
be a second edition, but it has been so 
much enlarged, particularly with recent 
developments in field of vitamins, that 
it can properly be regarded as a new 
work. 


Science News Letter, May 27, 1939 

Archaeology 
AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
WHEELER BasiIN ON THE TENNESSEE 
River tN NortHerN ALasamMa — Wil- 
liam S. Webb—Gov’t. Print. Off., 214 


p., 50c. (See page 327) 


Science News Letter, May 27, 1939 


Agriculture 

ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL Datry Con- 
cress Hetp 1n Bertin, GerMaNny, Av- 
Gust 1937—Report of the Delegation of 
the United States to the Secretary of 
State—Govu't Print. Off., 119 p., 15¢. 


Science News Letter, May 27, 1939 


Architeeture 


Tue 1940 Book or SMatt Houses— 
Architectural Forum editors — Simon 
and Schuster, 239 p., $1.96. Plans, photo- 
graphs, specifications, interiors, and ac- 


tual costs of 144 small houses. 


Science News Letter, May 27, 1939 


General Science 

EXPLoRATIONS AND Fietp-WorK oF 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION IN 1938— 
Smithsonian Institution, 116 p., illus., 
free upon direct application to Smith- 


sonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Science News Letter, May 27, 1939 


Agricultural Economics 

Cuanoinc Aspects oF Rurat RELIEF 
—A. R. Mangus—Govt. Print. Off., 238 
p.; Rurat Famities on Retier—Carle 


C. Zimmerman and Nathan L. Whettan 
—Govt. Print. Off., 161 p.; Farminec 


HazarpDs IN THE Drovcnt Area—R. S. 
Kifer and H. L. Stewart—Govt. Print. 
Off., 219 p. (See page 334). The three 
above books may be obtained only upon 
direct request from the Works Progress 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Science News Letter, May 27, 1929 





ooks 


Genetics 

You ano Herepiry—Amram Schein- 
feld—Stokes, 434 p. $3.75. A_ highly 
readable book, written by a layman with 
the cooperation of many scientists. If 
you wonder why you look like Great- 
Aunt Sarah or whether it is safe for 
cousins to marry or what eugenics and 
sterilization of the unfit are all about, or 
whether your baby will inherit his fa- 
ther’s keen mind, you will want to read 


this book. 


Science News Letter, May 27, 1939 


Engineering 

Utitizinc Heat rrom THE SuN—C. 

Abbot—Smithsonian Inst., 11 p., toc. 
“Both solar cooking and solar distilling 
of nonpotable water are practical and 
efficient propositions, which it is likely 
will be in common use before long if 
the necessary outfits can be produced at 
attractive prices.” 


Science News Letter, May 27, 1939 
Plant Pathology 
PLant Viruses—Kenneth M. Smith 


—Chemical Pub. Co., 107 p., $1.25. A 
very small book on a very big subject, 
but it manages to pack into its few 
pages a great deal of information, some 


of which is not easily accessible else- 
where. 

Science News Letter, May 27, 1939 
Archaeology 


Toots AND THE Man—W. B. Wright 
—Bell, London, 236 p., 12 s. 6 d. An in- 
formative book for general reading and 
reference, designed to explain the Stone 
Age from the angle of its leading indus- 
trial activity. Dr. Wright shows how 
stone tools evolved and improved, and 
also relates the archaeological evidence 
to geologic events. 


Science News Letter, May 27, 1939 


Geography 

THe SoutH AMeEricAN HANpBOook, 
1939 (15th ed.)—Howell Davies, ed.— 
Wilson, 714 p., $1. Turned out in guide- 
book size, this volume tells what a fact- 
hunter is likely to want to know about 
each country from Mexico and Cuba 
southward, It includes information ‘on 
public holidays, postal rates, railways, 


consulates, hints for travelers, natural 
resources, etc. 

Science News Letter, May 27, 1939 
Physiology 


ActIvITy, 
Schneider — Saun- 


PuysioLocy oF MuscuLar 
2d ed.—Edward C. 
ders, 428 p., $3. 


Science News Letter, May 27, 1939 











